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THOMAS GWIN, MERCHANT AND MINISTER. 
(Continued from page 356.) 


Concerning a Monthly Meeting Thomas 
Gwin writes that things went well until he 
proposed that it should be made a rule that 
whoever laid out money on behalf of the meet- 
ing should bring an account to the next Month- 
ly Meeting. 

“On which,” he says, “E. B., supposing I 
had reflected on account brought in by him, 
stormed greatly, saying I made it my businesse 
through prejudice, to reflect on him and his 
family as well in my public preaching as then. 
It pleased the Lord to keep mee in great qui- 
etnesse, blessed be His name, and I committed 
the case to the Lord whom I desired to be 
judge betwixt us, as knowing that my preach- 
ing and speeches have been not in ill-will to 
any, but in the love of the Truth that they may 
be saved.” 

A few days later he records a dream, in 
which he seemed to be in a meeting ‘‘ with 
sundry ancient Friends of the first convince- 
ment. A Friend asking them what manner 
of meetings theyhad in the beginning, they 
spoke much of that life, peace and comfort 
that abounded amongst them. On which E. 
B. whispered mee (as one affected therewith), 
‘What accounts doe these Friends give! Why 
is it not soe now?’ On which my mouth was 
opened, and I said that the peace and comfort 
was still the same as ever; to such as truly 
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waited upon God the abounding of it was: 
knowne, but if people came to them heavily: 
and dully, or their minds occupied in other- 
affaires, it was no marvell that those missed the 
sweet consolation of the Spirit that the diligent 
and watchful were made partakers of.” 

Again, and not in a dream, he says: “ The 
cause — people do not enjoy more of the 
precious life is because they do not find the- 
Lord the living fountain; and the cause the 
do not find Him is, because they do not.see 
Him with all their hearts.” About this time 
a new meeting-house was built at Kea, and we 
find Thomas Gwin thus writing of a meeting 
for transacting the affairs.of the Church: “ We 
had a pretty quiet meeting, but great difficulty 
in raising the money for the house at Kea; 
some were close, and some crosse.” 

At a meeting held at his own house, Thom- 
as Gwin spoke to his friends of the certainty 
that there is a spring wherewith God refreshes 
the travelers towards Zion, a well of living 
waters given to waiting souls. Many, hesaid, 
“sit short of it, and though they came to 
meetingt, do not meet this spring. The reason 
is they do not earnestly seek it, their love 
being unto other objects.” At another time 
we find him saying, “ Those who partake of the 
bread of life cannot hold ¢tnviting others to come 
and share with them.” About this time we 
find a reference in the diary to Kate Reall’s. 
return from London. The certificate sent to 
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Kate Reall during her absence is now before 
me ; it is signed by Thomas Gwin and several 
other Friends. 

“From our Monthly Meeting at Falmo the 
8th day of Third Month, 1711. To all our 
friends whom these may concern. Whereas 
our Friend Katherine Reall did two months 
ago earnestly importune us to grant her a 
Certificate, and since her being from home 
hath again desired ye Same. These 
are thereon to Certifye yt ye Sd Katherine, 
since her Return hither from Ireland abo 5 
years agoe has been a member of this meeting 
and hath lived as far as we know a Sober In- 
nocent life no way attended wth Reproach, 
nor any blot on her Conversation, but hath 
generally behaved herself in her dealings and 
Convers as a regular Friend ought to Doe.” 

The “ E. B.,” to whom allusion has already 
been made, had a serious attack of illness, 
falling down senseless in a meeting. Thomas 
Gwin visited him and prayed at his bedside. 
Some months later Thomas Gwin spoke in 
Falmouth Meeting of his desire that those 
who had been educated in a profession of 
religion might know it in its living power, 
and after offering prayer concluded the meet- 
ing by the quotation of the text, “ Blessed 
are they that hear the word of God and keep 
it.” “ After which,” he says, “I was assault- 
ed in my house by E. B. and wife, the woman 
calling me Fool, &c., all which I bore con- 
tentedly and sweetly for the Truth’s sake.” 


In 1712 Thomas Gwin again attended the 
Yearly Meeting, taking his daughter Anne 
with him. After giving some account of the 
meetings visited in the course of their journey, 
Thomas Gwin writes: 

“The week following we were dayly at the 
Yearly Meeting, where we wanted not con- 
tests. The first dispute was in relation to en- 
tering the sufferings of such as refused to 
affirm.* Soon after a minute was brought in 
by some members of the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings desiring the Yearly Meeting to explain 
their minute of 1703, touching the solicitation 
to be made by those dissatisfied [with the 
affirmation as it then stood] and whether that 
was not now accomplished, that the satisfied 
might then proceed to solicit [Parliament] for 
its continuance as it now is. There was great 
debate on this, but at last it was allowed they 
might solicit next session of Parliament, but 
in case they succeeded not, then the satisfied 
were to endeavour to its continuance. But 
this they would not consent to, nor to a min- 


. *It was not until nine years later that an 
Act of Parliament was passed for accepting 
the affirmation of Ffiends in its present form. 
The one then in use was very unsatisfactory 
to those who considered that it almost amount- 
ed to an oath. 


ute drawn up by Thomas Ellwood ; but after 
many days’ debate, in which we came to noe 
end, it was Committed to 8 Friends, 4 of each 
party, viz. : 

Geo. Whitehead Wm. Penn 

Thos. Eliwood Jo. Pike | oon 

Ben. Coale Rob’t Haydock . 
Jo. Wyeth Rod’k Forbes 

who agreed on the following minute, that ‘The 
dissatisfied should proceed to solicit next ses- 
sion, and in case they obtained not, noe en- 
deavours should be used to destroy the present 
affirmation ; and the satisfied to concur in 
such solicitations.’ This took, they being 
weary with disputes. During all this contro- 
versy I said almost nothing of either side, be- 
ing altogether unwilling to promote faction. 
I had somewhat in my mind of opposing dis- 
putes by showing their nature, but they were 
so warme of both sides there was little room. 
. . . . Other matters were soon finished, 
but this dispute made it hold 11 days, that 
might otherwise end in less than half the time. 
The parting meeting was not attended with 
usual] freshnesse.” 

After leaving London, Thomas Gwin spent 
a day or two at Reading, where he held a 
meeting, at the conclusion of which William 
Penn offered prayer; and they had some 
“loving converse” at the house of a Friend 
where Thomas Gwyn dined, William Penn 
telling him that he ought to have lodged at 
his house. Many other meetings were visited 
by Thomas Gwin on his return journey, which 
was a toilsome and painful one on account of 
his bodily weakness, and three falls from his 
horse. Yet he often had the pleasure of the 
companionship of Friends who were on their 
homeward way. Soon after his return Fal- 
mouth Meeting was visited by “one William 
Fawcett, a printer; who spoke mostly as to 
brotherly love, against evill surmises, and a 
religious selfe that would exercise itselfe in 
seeing faults abroad, but could not see any 
other.” 

A little later, Thomas Gwyn writes of a 
week of “little businesse, much pains and 
leisure,” when his greatest care was the fear 
that “a ship of Bristoll would arrive for a 
cargo of pilchards long before they were 
ready. As he was able to sit up, one of the 
two week-day meetings was held in his cham- 
ber. “To this meeting,” he writes, “came 
E. B., who upon some disgusts had abstained 
from my house two or three months: but he 
seemed kind and I received him with love. 
. . . It was a blessed season, and my heart 
ae enlarged, and my mouth opened near an 

our.” 

Of a similar occasion we find the following 
account: Friends met at my chamber. Kate 
Reall spoke: ‘To what end are your sacrifi- 
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ces?’ and seemed to bear hard; soe toward 
the end I took it up and said, Whatever was 
written beforetime, or is now spoken, I would 
have none to be discouraged who seek the 
Lord in poverty. ‘Those sentences were in- 
tended for a sinful nation, a people laden 
with iniquity.” 

It seems often to have been Thomas Gwin’s 
concern to urge his hearers to beware of “ the 
great temptations,” as he says, “of placing 
the mind on the earth, since the heart will be 
where the treasure is.” 

The autumn of this year was a time of se- 
vere trial to Thomas Gwin. He had purchased 
pilchards at St. Ives to the value of £690, at 
the request of a merchant (apparently of 
Bristol) who coolly let them lie on his hands. 
In addition to this, he writes of meeting with 
“sundry cross accidents and losses;” whilst 
he suffered much pain in consequence of a bad 
fall from his horse. “And what was worse,” 
he sorrowfully adds, “I seemed not so given 
up to the will of God as I should, and a fear 
lest a discontented, impatient spirit should 
enter; under all which, however, was a secret 
hand which sustained.” About this time he 
was comforted by a visit paid to Falmouth 
Meeting by Lydia Lancaster; and in the 
midst of his sorrows it would seem that he was 
jearning advanced lessons of trust in God; 
for we find him praying, “Lord, teach me to 
live by faith, that in the greatest trouble and 
want of sense (feeling) I may depend on Thy 
holy arm, and cast my soul on Thee for help 
and deliverance.” 

In reference to one of his daughters we find 
the following concise entry: “The 17th, came 
our Friends Henry Cleave and Jacob Phillips, 
and with them Joshua Weymouth to visit my 
daughter, but she did not like him; so soon 
ended that courtship.” Another quaint entry 
is as follows: ‘‘I got out to meeting when the 
two young women, before spoken of, were here, 
and were zealously concerned in meeting. . . 
John Taylour stood up after them, and was 
forward in it, which we often endeavoured 
but could not suppress.” In allusion to a 
Monthly Meeting he says, ‘ Our business was 
managed with peace; only Alice Bealing 
would put in a bit of cavilling, as is usual 


with discontent and forward folks, but it gave | 


me liberty to clear myself.” 

Early in 1715, in reference to the illness of 
his daughter Anne, he writes: 

“ ] found our quietness was only maintained 
as we gave up all our enjoyments into the 
Lord’s hands; yet when I should consider her 
towardliness, her good understanding, and 
elegancy of behaviour towards all, and in all 
cases (who was now like to be taken away), it 
filled me frequently with mourning and tears, 
so that my food seemed mingled with weep- 


ing; yet was the Lord’s goodness near and 
upheld me, as it did her also under pain 
scarcely tolerable, yet her spirit was free and 
her resignation, as far as I could perceive, 
was fixed. . . . I was almost daily carried 
to her chamber. . . . She was keptin much 
patience and cheerfulness when her pain 
would suffer it.” 

About a month later we find recorded : 

“ A day of great exercise; the Lord taking 
from us our dearly beloved daughter Anne, 
who was a sweet creature in her living and 
dying, rarely accomplished, chaste, obedient, 
holy. She died in the twenty-third year of 
her age.” 

In allusion to a Monthly Meeting, Thomas 
Gwin writes of his concern “to press Friends 
to the leading of the Spirit as what would 
qualify for the service.” He began with the 
text, “ Days should speak, and multitude of 
years should teach wisdom. But there is a 
spirit in man: and the inspiration of the 
Almighty giveth them understanding.” 

It appears that on one Sabbath in ever 
month a meeting was held at Come-td ie 
in the parish of Kea, and was often very 
largely attended by the public. Thomas Gwin 
frequently went to this Monthly Meeting, as 
he calls it, and about this time he writes: 

“T rid to it with my daughter Pris. behind 
me. We found a great company, possibly 
near 1,000 people, and judging the house 
would not nearly contain them, we held our 
meeting in the yard. . . . I was forced to 
sit on horseback, and after John Taylour had 
exercised himself I began ;,God in his infinite 
love does endeavour to reconcile man to Him- 
self. He would have all men to be saved. 
; His covenant at Horeb, &c. The 
sending of the Son of His love to taste death 
for us.” 

A month or two later the Cornish meetings 
were visited by Samuel Bownas and a Friend 
named Thomas Marsh, “in whose company,” 
writes Thomas Gwin, “we were plentifully 
refreshed, the former especially being a man 
excellently gifted. He spoke of the differ- 
ent gifts given to men for edifying, applying 
it home both to preachers and hearers, and 
of the need there was for our laboring to know 
an inerease in our gifts. It was a seasonable 
instruction.” At the parting meeting the 
next day they were “sweetly comforted to- 
gether.” 

The next entry in the diary refers to a 
marriage “betwixt Christopher French and 
Edward Bealing’s daughter.” It seems that 
Samuel Bownas was present at the weddin 
entertainment, where Edward Bealing sok 
great offence at his playful remark when 
“the syllabubs and toys” were placed on the 
table, that they were “like the maid’s por- 
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tion—much in show, little in substance!” 
Early in 1716 Thomas Gwin writes of re- 
ceiving a letter from a Friend named Benja- 
min Coole, “signifying that his book about 
woman’s preaching was under consideration 
of the Second-day’s morning meeting, and 
‘there justified.” 

On the twenty-ninth anniversary of their 
wedding-day the wife of Thomas Gwin was 
not well enough to leave her chamber, and 
died after a very short illness. They had 
lived together, Thomas Gwin says, “with a 
growing affection all that time. We were 
— times afflicted together, especially in 
_ the loss of children. Our common exercise 
greatly united us, till it pleased the Lord to 
dissolve the bond between us, and gather her 
to Himself. . . . Her works praise her. .. . 
Her illness kept me from meetings to attend 
on her, she being not willing to have me out of 
her sight, though I could not serve her by 
reason of my lameness as she did me, yet we 
conversed together much. .... She was 
buried as nigh as could be to my daughter 
Anne,” 

A few months later, when one day feeling 
very low in a meeting, his heart was strength- 
ened as he remembered the new covenant 
which God would make with His people, and 
he addressed those present on that knowl- 
edge of Himself which God is ready to im- 
part, and pressed on all “a spiritual ac- 
quaintance therewith, that they might not 
lose so great a blessing through heedlessness 
or stupidity.” Aud now we arrive at the last 
entry in the ponderous tome. 

“The Tenth month [1716] I was greatly 
disabled with the gout in my hands, with 
which I was hindered from writing. . . The 
Lord bear me up by His power and the help 
of His blessed Spirit, that I may finish m 
course with joy and the testimony He hat 
given me to bear. Amen.” 

These words seem a fitting conclusion to 
the diary of one who had labored so patient- 
ly and unweariedly, often in bodily weak- 
ness and suffering, for the advancement of 
Christ’s kingdom on the earth. 

In the summer of the following year 
Thomas Gwin had an attack of palsy, which 
much impaired his memory, but his life was 
prolonged until the 26th of Tenth month, 
1720. In his will he had remarked: 

“It is possible that had I sought after this 
world with the earnestness that some of my 
contemporaries have done, I might leave you 
a greater portion of it. But... I hope it 
will hold in the wearing, as not being got by 
fraud or oppression, but by the blessing of 
God upon a moderate industry.” 

Such is the simple summary of the quiet, 
uneventful life of one who gave good heed to 





the apostolic injunction, “ O, keep that which 
is committed to thy trust.” God bids none of 
His children do more than this, neither does 
He authorize any of them to do less. Not in 
the spirit of bondage, but the love of Christ 
constraining us, let us therefore ask, “ Lord 
what wilt Thou have me to do?” thankfully 
taking the smallest service or trustfully ac- 
cepting the largest, if it be indeed He who 
uts it into our hands. Very varied are the 
finds of labor to be found in the great field 
of the world; but is not Thomas Gwin right 
in saying, “This is a day wherein the Lord 
calls every one of us into His vineyard to 
work?” 
‘“‘God, who at sundry times, in manners many, 
Spake to the fathers, and is speaking still ; 


Eager to find if ever or if any ae 
Souls wil] obey and hearken to His will. 
‘*Whoso has felt the Spirit of the Highest, 
Cannot confound nor doubt Him nor deny ; 
Yea, with one voice, O, world, though thou 
deniest, ; 
Stand thou on that side, for on this am I.’” 
Frances ANNE BUDGE. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
PRAYER. 


True prayer is a feeling rather than an act. 
It is a turning of the heart toward the Foun- 
tain of wisdom and strength, with desire to 
partake of its invigorating influence, rather 
than a vocal preferring of any request. 

‘*Prayer is the Christian’s vital breath, 

The Christian’s native air;” 

its end primarily being to bring the soul or 
spirit of man into close intercourse with its 

od—a condition largely promotive of man’s 
highest interest, for in it we are made to feel 
our impotency and to realize the sufficiency 
of Divine Power in its immediate manifesta- 
tions in the heart of man. 

Through this close intercourse or breath- 
ing of the spirit unto God a growth in the 
spiritual life is known, and in proportion as 
this atmosphere is lived in, more and more is 
received of this Heavenly influence until it 
becomes our life, and in it we come up into 
the stature of a full-grown man in Christ, re- 
alizing the full meaning of tbe language, 
“Walk in my presence, and be ye perfect ;” 
for if this close intercourse be maintained it 
will not be easy to do a wrong thing. 

Let a watch be set and earnestly main- 
tained, lest we be beguiled into a belief that 
a mere bowing of the knee or vocal utter- 
ance is prayer, and, resting here, deprive our- 
selves of the joy and the help resulting from 
true communion with the Eternal Source 
of goodness and of might. 

Prayer does not necessarily isolate from 
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worldly surroundings, but it lifts man above 
the dominion of worldly influences, and pre- 
serves from evil. 

Some religionists (so-called) make a great 


mistake when they plead the necessity of 


withdrawing from the world in order to 
escape pollution. Far better is it to dwell 
so closely within the preserving atmosphere 
of true prayer as to be able to perform all 
our social duties, and remain unharmed amid 
the world’s various seductions, even as Jesus 
asked for His disciples, not that they be taken 
out of the world, but that they be preserved 
from its evils. 

Admitting that true prayer is a feeling 
rather than an act, and that there is in it a 
sustaining and preserving power, and admit- 
ting, too, that the privilege of prayer is avail- 
able by all, the high and the low, the rich 
and the poor, the learned and the unlearned, 
there is room for surprise that there are so 
few practical evidences of man’s recognition 
of the great blessing conferred upon him 
through this overshadowing influence. 

A call to dwell ever within this preserving 
atmosphere is surely extended to the world 
of mankind by the language, “Pray without 
ceasing, and in everything give thanks.” 


J.J. 
Philad’a, Seventh mo., 1881. 





NEW YORK YEARLY MEETING. 


- We acknowledge the receipt of the printed 


“Extracts” from the Minutes of New 


York Yearly Meeting. As our account of 


that meeting was very full, we give only 
such portions as have not yet been presented 
to our readers. The “Extracts” addressed 
to the Subordinate Meetings and Absent 
Members by Women’s Meeting will be of in- 
terest. It is as follows: 


Dear Sisters—As we have met for the 
various duties before us we have remembered 
our absent sisters, with a desire that they 
also may partake of our exercises. 

In examining into the condition of our 
Society, the present year, we find reported 
an unusual number of. deficiencies in regard 
to the attendance of our meetings, owing, 
probably, to the severity of the weather dur- 
ing the past winter. We have been reminded 
that it is only by individual faithfulness in 
the smaller gatherings that our Society can 
be kept together. One person, truly imbued 
with the spirit of life, can do much toward 
maintaining the meeting to which he belongs. 


The necessity was presented of instructing 
the children in regard to the silent worship 
we so often have in our meetings. Let it not 
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be taken for granted that they understand in 
regard to the worship in which no vocal ut- 
terance is given. Try to impress on their 
tender minds that the all-wise Father knows 
the spirit’s needs, and in loving condescension 
comes to visit their hearts, and that the aspi- 
ration of the soul, reaching out for cpmmu- 
nion with Him, to be instructed in His ways 
and taught His will, is the loftiest kind of 
worship man can render unto Him. 
We were reminded that our Code of Disci- 
line is acknowledged by those outside of our 
ciety to be unexcelled, making of our mem- 
bers, when lived up to, excellent citizens in 
the community, and true followers of Him 
who has promised an incorruptible inherit- 
ance to those who are guided by His Spirit. 
It behooves us, then, when defects are re- 
ported in the maintenance of any of our prin- 
ciples queried after, that we bring the ques- 
tion home to ourselves, and ask, “ Is it I who 
thus bring reproach upon the government of 
the body at large?” “Am I doing all I can 
to keep unsullied those imperishable testimo- 
nies in maintaining which our forefathers suf- 
fered and died?” The same spirit will lead 
to moderation and simplicity in dress and ad- 
dress, and keep us from the entanglements of 
pride and vanity. Then the fulfillment of 
known duties becomes to us a pleasure, and 
we enjoy walking in the strait and narrow 
way, turning neither to the right hand nor to 
the left. Come one, come all, and walk ye in 
this way. Let love to God and man so infuse 
its essence in our lives that no spirit of de- 
traction can, for a moment, find lodgment in 
our hearts, and then kind and loving words 
only can fall from our lips. , 
he presence of Friends from other Yearly 
Meetings has been a strength to us, and 
precious words of hope have been spoken to 
us by them. Earnest advice has also been 
given, intended for those who are engaged, or 
may be entering into the service of the First- 
day schools. These younger religious teach- 
ers were called upon to consider seriously the 
worth of our unchanging testimonies, and to 
look upon them for their present and future 
value, rather than be recurring to the past, 
and to speak in such language as to bring the 
conviction of the truth to the minds of their 
young listeners. They need to seek, prayer- 
fully, for a qualification to instruct the chil- 
dren properly in our testimonies, and in this 


way they will fasten them, not only upon the. 


scholars, but also renewedly upon their own 
minds. To the new life of this new effort 
many feel that society has to look for rich 
fruits in the coming generation. 

The reports of several marriages, accom- 
plished by the assistance of a priest, called 
forth an expression like this: 
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The smallness of the Society of Friends 
brings about these mixed marriages, which 
need not be scattering or disastrous, if pa- 
rents, ministers and teachers of our Society 
were as careful] and intelligent in the exposi- 


| 


tion of our spiritual views as the educated | 


and authorized ministers of the churches are 
in inculcating their doctrines. 

The ordained minister lays his hands on 
the heads of those entering into the sacra- 
ment of marriage to invoke the blessing of 
God upon them. Should not we, in the per- 
formance of the like ceremony, be able to 
say, with truth, that equally blessed, and 
Christian and sacramental is the promise 
which the two make to one another in the 
presence of God? and also that the minister, 
with the wafer and the chalice, can make no 
holier supper than that of which an individ- 
ual soul partakes when it renews the cove- 
nant with God and His Spirit in the silence 
of all flesh. 

The rites of the churches typifying these 
spiritual promises, which are sacraments to 
us without the rites, are made very beautiful 
to the eye and the heart, and the man who is 
ordained to administer them may have a soul 
pure and holy, but the ceremonies have been 
and may be again fetters to enslave the mind, 
and so long as we, the Society of Friends, 
are the only body of professing Christians 
who maintain this vital point of spiritual 
freedom, let. us be careful how we cultivate 
the minds of our people. Let us renew our 
zeal for this true Christian liberty, and by 
proper and increased religious and literary 
education put ourselves in such a place of 
equality with eur fellow Christians as to 
make very clear to them the holiness and the 
Christianity of our profession. 

The report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs was read and approved, and a new 
committee was appointed to look after the in- 
terests of this much-injured people; and we 
were encouraged to continue our labors in 
their behalf whenever opportunity presents. 

Dear sisters, we feel the desolating effects 
of intemperance and its co-worker, tobacco. 
These evils have long been the subject of 
anxious solicitude with us, and here, also, is 
a field of devoted labor for the mother, in 
portraying to the youthful minds the desola- 
tions of the former, and the insidious and de- 
moralizing power of the latter, so calculated 
to paralyze the noble powers of true man- 
hood. May we labor in love to eradicate 
these great evils, and in our daily walks and 
in our active duties may we experience that 
the Master walks with us by the way, bless- 
ing also the tried, and breathing upon the 
devoted soul. ee 

In our present gathering much sisterly har- 


mony and condescension have prevailed. We 
have sensibly missed the presence and loving 
counsel of some who during the past year 
have been called to their eternal rest, and of 
others’ who by bodily infirmity and other 
cares have been prevented from meeting with 
us. But we are encouraged to believe that 
the children have caught the falling mantle 
of the fathers and mothers, and that our pre- 
cious testimonies will still be *upborne as an 
ensign to the nations. 

Signed on behalf and by direction of the 
meeting, Mary JANE Fiexp, Clerk. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTEM- 
PERANCE. 


To the Yearly Meeting: 

Your committee, appointed to consider the 
subject of Intemperance, would report as fol- 
lows : 

We have given attention to the subject 
during the past year, as way has opened, and 
have sent to the correspondents of the seve- 
ral Monthly Meetings throughout the Yearly 
Meeting (for general circulation among 
Friends) such printed matter as we believed 
to be well calculated to give them correct in- 
formation upon the subject; this has been 
done at an expense of $46.81, for which we 


have drawn upon the Treasurer of the Yearly . 


Meeting. 
We have also expended the sum of $10 for 

stationery, etc., which amount has also been 

paid by the Yearly Meeting’s Treasurer. 

Meetings have been held in many places 
during the past year under the eare of com- 
mittees appointed by Monthly and Quarterly 
Meetings, which have awakened a more gen- 
eral interest among Friends in this important 
snbject. 

We believe there is a wide field for earnest, 
practical Christian labor in this direction, 
which the precedents and fundamental prin- 
ciples of our Society demand that we should 
perform. 

Signed, 


Joun L. GRIFFIN, 
Louisa M. STABLER. 


REPORT OF THE INDIAN COMMITTEE. 


To the Yearly Meeting: 

The committee having charge of Indian 
affairs report : 

In making our annual statement we feel 
we have but little to relate. The resignation 
of Howard White, our agent to the Winne- 
bagoes, the tribe specially allotted to our 
care, left us but a small field of labor. The 
subject of obtaining the names of prominent 
persons to petitions favorable to the bill here- 
after referred to, directed to our representatives 
in Congress, has been attended to. It is be- 
lieved that this course, with the effort of other 
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friends of the Indian, had the result of gain- 
ing a preponderating influence in Congress 
favorable to Bill No. 5,038, which contained 
statutory provisions to allot tracts of lands 
to Indians in severalty, so that the title should 
vest in them at the expiration of twenty-five 
years. 

The friends of the bill failed to bring it to 
a final vote, owing to the pressure of busi- 
ness before Congress in the latter part of the 
session. 

The importance of the passage of this bill 
or one of similar provisions is considered al- 
most indispensable to success in civilizing the 
Indian and preparing him for citizenship. 

It is thought proper to continue our efforts 
in this direction to the next session of Con- 

ress. We were informed that Howard 
hite was relieved from his charge during 
the summer of 1880, and that he obtained a 
settlement, of his accounts with the govern- 
ment, to a nominal sum, and his con- 
duct as agent has been highly commended by 
ex-Secretary Schurz. 

We have had no accounts from the tribe 

since he left, other than the removal of the 


employees under him. At the convention of 


delegates of the seven Yearly Meetings, held 
at Philadelphia, Fifth month 10th, 1881, it 
was agreed to appoint a committee to visit 
Washington, and wait upon the authorities, 
to ascertain what was their disposition towards 
Friends in regard to the future work of civil- 
izing the Indians. A letter from Barclay 
White, one of the committee appointed there- 
for, informs that “The delegates of Friends 
had an interview with Secretary Kirkwood 
and Commissioner Price. The latter is evi- 
dently to be the head of the Indian Bureau. 
They assured us they were opposed to secret 
service employees, and that the practice 
would be discontinued, and that our agents 
should nominate their clerks.” 

Secretary Kirkwood is not clear in his mind 
that religious societies should control any 
government service. 

Commissioner Price approves the supervi- 
sion of such oversight in Indian affairs, 

The committee of Philadelphia will nomi- 
nate a new agent to succeed M. B. Kent, sup- 
plementing his salary. We believe the heads 
of the Department of the Interior are sin- 
cerely desirous that the Indian service shall be 
properly conducted, and that they desire to 
afford Friends an opportunity to labor in the 
cause, if they wish to continue. 

In conelusion, we feel that the work should 
be continued ; way may open for more use- 
fulness in our efforts than is at present appa- 
rent. 


In consideration that this committee has 
been in service about ten years, we suggest 





that it appears to us that a new appointment 
of this committee should be made at this 
time. 


We have not at present any contemplation 


of need of money further than to defray the 
expense of the General Committee. 


We suggest that $250 be subject to the 


committee’s direction, if needed. 


Respectfully submitted, 
SrepHen R. Hicks, Clerk. 





Ir thou chancest to fall, be not discouraged. 


Remember that thou mayest rise again, and 


that it is in thy power to break the bands 


which join thee to thine iniquity, and to sub- 
due the obstacles which hinder thee from 


walking in the paths of virtue.— Confucius. 





LOCAL INFORMATION. 


" The Educational Committee of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting held a meeting on the 
19th inst., to hear the report of a sub-com- 
mittee appointed at a previous session to se- 
lect a suitable person to have the oversight 
of all the schools under the supervision of 
the Yearly Meeting. The committee so ap- 
pointed gave weighty attention to the subject 
in all its details, and were favored to present 
the name of George L. Maris, of West Ches- 
ter, whose long connection with the Normal 
School of !that borough, and previous experi- 
ence as superintendent of the Public Schools 
of Chester county, peculiarly fit him for the 
responsible position. The mention of his 
name was well received, and his capabilities 
were fully acknowledged ; but a few members 
of the committee were doubtful whether the 
Yearly Meeting was prepared for such a 
movement at this time, and whether there 
would not be some dissatisfaction at the in- 
creased expenditure of money which would 
follow the appointment. It was queried 
whether school committees and teachers 
would be willing to receive the suggestions 
and recommendations of a person so ap- 
pointed. 

All these doubts were met in a clear and 
satisfactory manner. It was said the Yearly 
Meeting had given the subject of education 
into the care of a large committee, embracing 
representatives from every part of the body, 
and any action of theirs was the action of the 
Yearly Meeting on that particular subject ; 
and as to the superintending of the schools 
it was shown that in no other way could our 
schools be made so effectual as by bringing 
all into one general system of teaching—that 
when a scholar was removed for any cause 
from one‘school and placed in another he or 
she could go on with the course of studies 
without loss of time or change of books. It 
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“was further stated that school committees, | charge of the matter are hopeful of encour- 


however earnest and anxious for the welfare 
of the schools under their cre, were often 
unable to give the necessary attention, and 
were not always so fully up to the times in 
regard to the methods of work, the studies to 
be pursued, and the qualifications of teachers, 
as to be able to decide on matters of such 
grave importance in the successful manage- 
ment of a school. 

The prevailing sense of the committee was 
in favor of accepting the report, and appoint- 
ing George L. Maris to the position of super- 
intendent of Friends’ Schools under the care 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. The few 
who had expressed fears in regard to the ac- 
tion of the committee offering no further ob- 
jections, he received the appointment at a 
salary of five hundred dollars per year and 
traveling expenses. 

The subject of a general superintendency 
over all our schools by a trained and compe- 
tent person, thoroughly in sympathy with our 
principles and profession, and a conscientious 
professor of our faith, has claimed the atten- 
tion of the committee for years. It was the 
one point that our late friend Joseph Grubb, 
of Wilmington, never lost sight of, and though 
for a long time none were so fully convinced 
of the necessity as to be willing to give in an 
adhesion to his views, the patient persevering 
effort with which he labored has at last borne 
the desired fruit. As was said in substance 
in the meeting of the committee, the right 
time had come for action, the right person 
had offered, and it might be classed among 
those providences that do sometimes appear 
to indicate the special intervention of our 
Divine care-taker. 

As the duties of the position to which G. 
L. M. is appointed will only require a por- 
ition of his time, the managers of Swarth- 
more College have placed him in charge of 
tthe eases | Department of that institution, 
sand the whole weight and influence of his 
«character as an educator will now be given 
to the schools of our Society. 





Frrenps’ Home ror CaILpREN.—The lit- 
tle company of Friends in the Fair Hill dis- 
trict who hold parlor meetings on First-day 
-afternoous (of which notice has been given in 
this paper) are contemplating the establish- 
ment, in a small way, of a Home for destitute 
children. 

There are many such in the neighborhood 
of these meetings, and it is believed that a 

opening exists for such an enterprise. 

veral preliminary meetings have been held, 
and a committee is at work drafting a plan of 
organization. Donations and subscriptions 
have been promised, and the committee in 


agement from Friends generally. 





A Circular Meeting was held on the after- 
noon of the 24th inst., in School street Meet- 
ing-house, Germantown. Friends were slow 
in gathering, but the attendance was large. 
The holding of these meetings at this place 
appears to give general satisfaction. R. 
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VALUED contributions are left over this 
week for want of room. 


CHappaqua.—The catalogue of officers 
and students of Chappaqua Mountain Insti- 
tute, Chappaqua, N. Y., is now before us, 
and the prosperity of an institution which 
aims to educate young persons in the thor- 
ough and guarded manner, which our cus- 
toms and our principles as a religious body 
require, is ever a matter of deep interest to 
Friends generally. 

This school has been established by mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends for the pur- 
pose of furnishing practical as well as relig- 
iously guarded education to youth of both 
sexes in our own religious body, as well as 
for such others as may choose to come under 
the same influences as those which Friends 
deem it right to throw around their own 
children. In schools of this kind, we believe 
the idea is never advanced that membership 
in our Society is in any sense an essential 
condition to right living, but right living or 
righteousness is held up to the view of the 
young as the only foundation of the truly 
religious life. 

In a boarding-school, the amount of influ- 
ence which sympathetic and faithful instruct- 
ors may exert upon the plastic minds of the 
young cannot be measured. Only those 
whose moral fitness is without question ought 
to be called to such high work as the mould- 
ing of immortal minds. But when truly 
qualified teachers, endowed with sensibility 
and armed with religious principle, are ban- 
ded together in educational work such as 
this, they may do a better work in implant- 
ing that high phase of Christian ethics which 
we egotistically claim as “ Friends’ princi- 
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ples,” than almost any other agency we, as a 
Society, can wield. 

Our friends of the Chappaqua Mountain 
Institute have adopted co-education, with 
certain prudent restrictions, and they bear 
witness to the fact that the combined educa- 
tion of the young promotes a healthy emula- 
tion in study, a care to preserve moral ex- 
cellence and a carefulness as to word and ac- 
tion, so constantly sustained as to become 
habitual. 

We know of no disadvantages attendant 
on this system of the co-edueation of youth. 
It is now being subjected to the severest tests 

*in our own Society, and, so far as we know, 
educators among us bear favorable witness as 
to the practical workings of co-education. 
From the Chappaqua Mountain Institute we 
hope boys and girls will come forth so 
equipped for the work of their day and gen- 
eration as worthily to bear aloft the pure 
principles of ‘our religious profession and 
make them practical in all the affairs of life. 
Under the present Board of Management we 
can reasonably, even confidently, look for 
both vigilance and liberality, and have faith 
that the path of wisdom is not hidden from 


~pthose who truly seek it. 


~~ 





DeatH oF Dean Srantey.—A London 
despatch, dated Seventh month 18th, 1881, 
brings the solemn tidings over the seas, 
“ Dean Stanley is dead.” 

It is with a thrill of sorrow that this an- 
nouncement will be heard over the whole 
English-speaking world ; for wherever a lofty 
and amiable personality, generous sentiments, 
great learning usefully applied, a high posi- 
tion truly adorned, and a life of spotless in- 
tegrity, are honored, the name of Arthur 
Penrhyn Stanley will be revered. 

He had been ill for some time, but it was 
not thought that his case was hopeless till 
near the time of his departure, when the dis- 
ease increased rapidly, the strength of the 
sufferer failed, and his spirit found release 
from the fetters of the flesh. 

“Thy will be done on earth as it is in 
Heaven.” Such was the topic of his discourse 
in this city in the autumn of 1878. Many of 
our own religious body will remember the 
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occasion, for to us it was very grateful to 
know he could bear so high a tribute as he 
did to the excellence of the cherished princi- 
ples of our household of faith, after all the 
profound and prayerful studies and the va- 
ried experiences of his long life. 

It may truly be said of Stanley that he 
was not only a teacher but a thinker; and, 
while his fearless faithfulness to the truth as 
he understood it was undoubted, it appeared 
to be his mission among his fellow-men to ex- 
pound Christianity as a solace rather than a 
warning, and to show forth the Christ as a 
holy example rather than as a creed. To him 
the new commandment of love was more than 
all the precepts of the aritique law. Human 
brotherhood and the Divine Fatherhood were 
the key notes of his ministry and of his writ- 
ten works. Those differing from him widely 
in his avowed views on doctrinal subjects 
bear glad witness to his truthfulness as a his- 
torian, and to his broad and deep charity, 
which never found its limitations. 


Dean Stanley was born in 1815, and it was 
his good fortune to enjoy the instructions of 
a father eminent for his learning, talents and 
virtues, Edward Stanley, Bishop of Norwich, 
and of a most illustrious teacher, Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby. Arnold was also fortunate to have 
such a pupil, to perpetuate the noble influ- 
ences which he cast around youth in his day. 
Of Stanley it has been said: “ His pupilage 
was a line of light—broad, clear, pellucid as 
the swath of the harvest moon on a midnight 
lake—widening as the distance from the 
source of light increases. To extraordinary 
assiduity he added the rare faculties which 
spring from a real genius. He had imagina- 
tion as a youth and exquisite fancy as a man. 
He saw the things that poets see and lovers 
dream, and embodied them in the exquisite 
forms that poetry sometimes attains.” His 
books, even while treating of gravest themes, 
are adorned with every grace of diction and 
of poetic insight. They are delightful read- 
ing, while they certainly are to be ranked in 
the very first class as means of instruction in 
the most serious subjects that come before the 
human mind for its consideration. 

’ His first important work was his admirable 
Life of Dr. Arnold, of Rugby. Stories and 
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Essays on the Apostolic Age; the Memoir of 
his father, Bishop Stanley ; his work on Sinai 
and Palestine; his Histories of the Jewish, 
the Greek and the Scottish Churches; his 
Historical Memorials of Westminster Abbey, 
and his recent work, entitled Christian Insti- 
tutions, are all to be commended as valuable 
and most delightful books, especially profit- 
able to young persons, but perhaps equally 
acceptable to the mature and experienced. 
We give no list of his other very numerous 
works, but would refer our readers to Nos. 33 
and 34 of the last volume of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer, where is given his noble essay on the 
Creed of the Early Church, which might 
serve us as an exposition of true Christianity 
as our most enlightened and gifted Friends 
have ever conceived of it. 

We believe that when, in the coming time, 
men look back to our day and age, it will be 
seen that Arthur Penrhyn Stanley was one 
of those master spirits who were potent 
in moulding religious thought and in shaping 
the social tendencies of his generation. His 
gentleness and serene piety, his deep scholar- 
ship and his untiring industry, his faithful- 
ness to truth and his charity toward all, have 
established him a place in the affections of 
the pure in heart which will never pass away. 





PHILADELPHIA SrLKs.—Many persons will 
be surprised by the announcement that there 
are now in and around Philadelphia sixty 
silk factories, nine $f which are spinning 
mills. The product of these mills for the 
year ending Sixth mo. 30th, 1881, amounted 
in the aggregate to $7,250,000. 

This statement is given on the authority of 
Lorin Blodgett, who has investigated the sub- 
ject with especial care. 

It is also claimed that the Philadelphia 
product of silk fabrics and of spun silk is 
now one-sixth that of the United States; 
while the entire domestic product in dress 
silks is equal to the amount imported; and 
that in all other silk fabrics is more than 
twice as great. 

All the raw silk used by our manufacturers 
is brought from China and Japan, and the 
same is true as to France, Germany and Eng- 
land—except a very small proportion of that 


made in France. It is believed that our con- 
stantly improving mechanical devices ena- 
ble our manufacturers to compete success- 
fully with European makers not only in the 
home but the export trade. Our manufac- 
turers no longer have any difficulty in ob- 
taining skilled workmen. Hands have come 
from France and from other countries, and 
have readily adapted themselves to the im- 
proved machinery in use here. 

It seems not unreasonable to conjecture 
that within a comparatively short period the 
importation of foreign silks will cease as com- 
pletely as has that of carpets. 








MARRIED. 


WILDMAN — COMLY.— On the 9th of 
Sixth month, 1881, with the approbation of 
Byberry Monthly Meeting, at the residence 
of the bride’s parents, George K., son of the 
late Joshua K. Wildman, Andalusia, Bucks 
county, Pa., to Rachel R., daughter of John 
Comly, near Bustleton, Philadelphia. 





DIED. 


ATKINSON. — On Seventh month 22d, 
1881, Elizabeth P., widow of Samuel Atkin- 
son, M.D., in her 84th year; a member of 
Green Street Monthly Meeting. 


FRITTS.—On Fifth month 11th, 1881, of 
putrid erysipelas, George O. Fritts, aged 56 


"f 


years; amember and minister of Farmington’ 


onthly Meeting, N. Y. 

His funeral, which was held at Farmington 
Meeting-house, was largely attended, and the 
solemnity of the occasion seemed to cover the 
assembly. On First-day, less than two weeks 
before his burial, he appeared in good health, 
and was acceptably exercised in the ministry. 
On the Fourth-day following his eldest son 
Thomas was buried, and George, though very 
unwell, sat up during a part of the meeting. On 
the 11th, between I2and 1 P.M., he passedaway 
without a struggle. He had suffered uncom- 
plainingly, and near the close was heard to 
say, ‘‘All is well.’”” He had during his life 
passed through many trials and deep prov- 
ings, but through watchfulness and the cross 
had evidently gained a standing upon the 
rock of Divine Truth. His public communi- 
cations were neither frequent nor lengthy, 
but they were ever freshly clothed with the 
anvinting Power of Love. His has been an 
encouraging example to others who are seek- 
ing the way of life, and his departure from 
our midst in the noon of his usefulness has 
left a blank in our Society and in the com- 
munity as sad as it is sudden. S. P. G. 


FRITTS.—On Fifth mo. 2d, 1881, Thomas, 
son of George O. and Maria B. Fritts, aged 
22 years; a member of Farmington Monthly 
Meeting, New York. 


GIBSON.—On Seventh mo. 8d, 1881, Re- 
beca T., wife of Amos E. Gibson, and daugh- 
ter of Samuel 8. and the late Rachel Temlin- 
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son, in the 39th year of her age; a member of 
Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 

The sweetness of her spirit through many 
years of physical infirmity, and the calmness 
and serenity with which she was enabled to 
meet the final change, gave evidence that al- 
though life was not a burden, death to her was 
not an unwelcome messenger. P. R. 


KENDALL. — On Seventh month 11th, 
1881, at the residence of her son-in-law, David 
R. Shinn, near Benjaminville, Ill., Maria G. 
Kendall, in the 8lst year of her age; a mem- 
ber of Benjaminville Monthly Meeting. 


READ.—On the evening of Fifth mo. 23d, 
1881, at her late residence, in Baltimore co., 
Ellen, wife of Zarkin Read, in her 80th year, 


ROBERTS.—On Seventh month 9th, 1881, 
near Marshalltown, Iowa, Abigail A., wife of 
Jonathan Roberts; a member of Marietta 

Monthly Meeting, lowa. 


THOMAS.—On the evening of Seventh mo. 
10th, 1881, after a severe illness of short dura- 
tion, Almira, wife of Dr. Jesse K. Thomas, in 
the 5ist year of her age; an esteemed mem- 
ber of Short Creek Monthly Meeting, Ohio. 


WEEDEN.—On Seventh month 23d, 1881, 
Albert S., son of John L. and Mary Weeden, 
of Philadelphia, in his 45th year. 





NATURAL HISTORY STUDIES. 


Ant Honey.—In a previous number of the 
present volume a brief account of the honey- 
bearing ants of Colorado was given. It was 
taken from a paper prepared by H. C. Mc- 
Cook and published in “ Proceedings of the 


WAcademy of Natural Sciences,” of Philadel- 


a 


phia. From the same source the following 
description of the honey is taken. 

The writer states the honey is obtained 
from the punctured galls of a species of oak 
that grows plentifully in all that section of 
country. These galls are found on the stems 
of the trees, and are seldom larger than a 
pea. When fresh they are of a bright color, 
inclining to crimson or scarlet. 

The honey is very pleasant, with a peculiar 
aromatic flavor suggestive of bee honey, and 
quite agreeable to the taste. Dr. Loew de- 
scribes it as slightly acid in summer from a 
trace of formic acid, but perfectly neutral in 
autumn and winter. It contains a little more 
water than the honey of bees, and has, there- 
fore, somewhat greater limpidity. The odor 
is like that of syrup of squills. When set 
aside it shows no trace of crystallization, dif- 
fering in that respect from grape or fruit 
sugar, of which it is otherwise a nearly pure 
solution. 

It is certainly an interesting confirmation 


of the value of this reasoning from analysis 


that the ants have been proved by field ob- 
servations to have collected their honey-dew, 
as Dr. Wetherill concluded, from the nectar 
of plants. Thus the methods of cabinet and 


laboratory, and the objective studies of the 
field, confirm and complete each other. 

The uses to which the Mexicans and Indi- 
ans put this ant honey are various. That. 
they eat it freely, and regard it as a delicate 
morsel, is beyond doubt. Prof. Cope, when in: 
New Mexico, had the ants offered to him 
upon a dish asa dainty relish. ‘he Mexi- 
cans (Loew) press the inseets, and use the 
gathered honey at their meals. They also 
are said to prepare from it, by fermentation, 
an alcoholic liquor. Again, they are said 
(Edwards) to apply the honey to bruised and: 
swollen limbs, ascribing to it great healing 
properties. 

Dr. Wetherill’s calculations in regard to 
the amount of honey contained in a fully dis- 
tended honey-bearer, based upon the average 
weight, would allow about 6 grains to each 
(English troy weight). It would thus require 
about 1,000 honey-bearers to yield 1 (troy) 
pound. 





- For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
FROM LURAY TO PHILADELPHIA. 

The Shenandoah Valley Railroad is now 
completed as far as Waynesboro, Virginia, 
and we might proceed yet further toward the 
heart of the Virginian hills. But such is 
not desired, and the morning of the 7th of 
Seventh month finds us, at the first gray 
promise of the dawn, gliding away to the 
north-east—toward Philadelphia. 

Eleven hours suffice for the journey, 
which seems so great a distance by the map, 
for we go steadily onward, making but few 
pauses through the day. The sun rises on 
historic ground, and there are famed springs 
of healing in these hills as well as caverns. 
of wonder. 

Clarke County is rich in mansions roundi 
which cluster memories of old colonial times. 
If we might. it would be well to visit “ Green- 
way Court,” where for more than thirty 
years lived Thomas, Lord Fairfax, Baron of 
Cameron, proprietor of a grand domain of 
more than 5,000 acres between the Rappa- 
hannock and Potomac rivers. But the train 
will not pause to-day, and if we could reach 
“Greenway Court” doubtless it would be 
nothing more nor less than a poor, old, ru- 
ined, wooden farm-house, with nothing to 
recommend it but its flavor of antiquity. 

The next place of interest is Charlestown, 
the county-seat of Jefferson County. Here 
John Brown, of Ossawatamie, was given the 
crown of martyrdom, after his brief, mad 
effort to lead the bondsmen of this land to 
liberty. 

‘Perish with him the folly that seeks, through 
evil good! 

Long live the generous purpose, unstained 

with human blood! 
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Not the midnight raid of terror, but the ‘Tt seems always afternoon.’ 
thought that underlies ; 


Not the borderer’s pride of daring, but the 
Christian’s sacrifice. 


“‘ Nevermore may yon Blue Ridges the Nor- 

thern rifle hear, 

-Nor see the light of blazing homes flash on 
the negro’s spear ; 

But let the free-winged angel, Truth, their 
guarded passes scale, 

To teach that right is more than might and 
justice more than mail!”’ 


This town is named from Colonel Charles 
‘Washington, a brother of the General and 
ats first proprietor. The residence of Samuel 
Washington, another brother of George 
‘Washington, is shown to visitors, but it is 
only a ruin, though suggestive of old- 
times distinctions. A vivid imagination can 
rebuild and re-people the old halls of Hare- 
wood any day, and make it the scene of ro- 
mantic story in the mist-veiled days of yore, 
when the held their state at “Brad- 
ford ” in this valley, and the artist, Charles 
‘Wilson Peale, of the Revolutionary times, 
dwelt hard by, at “ Fountain Rock,” as be- 
came a lord of the Old Dominion. 

At 7.15 A.M., we reach Shepherdstown on 
the Potomac and, crossing that stream, are 
in near proximity to the “ National Cemetery 
of Federal Dead,” where rest the remains of 
15,000 Northern soldiers who fell on the 
bloody battle-field of Antietam. The de- 
feated rebels escaped by means of a ford a 
few miles below. 

A few miles more and Hagerstown, Mary- 
dand, is reached, and our train slowly passed 
along the quiet street of this pleasant town, 
to start on a new career northward, up the 
famed Cumberland Valley to Harrisburg. 
‘This is a three hours’ journey ; and surely in 
mo three hours’ ride, in all our country, can 
one see a more fertile and beautiful land. A 
broad and fruitful valley, with far-off moun- 
tain walls, thriving and handsome towns and 
villages, handsome homesteads, good roads, 
rich fields in which a fine harvest is waving, 

ure waters, majestic trees, institutions of 

earning, pleasure parks, all things which 
make a country truly desirable as a dwelling- 
place, here abound. 

A writer who has recently described this 
region claims it to be “one of the richest 
and sweetest valleys the sun of heaven shines 
apon; rich in the minerals of its mountains 
and their pleasure nooks and summer re- 
treats; the fruits*of its fields, the beauties of 
its scenery and in the store of its traditional 
and historical lore ; sweet with its healthful 
breezes which make music in its rustling 
grain-fields and grow heavy with the breath 


of its flowers; a region where, when summer 
falls, 


“In the shadow of its mountains, spread 
out like a panorama, are views which com- 
bine all the elements of rural beauty un- 
adorned, verging into the improvements of a 
modest civilization. Fields lie there, in fer- 
tility and in fairness, equal to any within the 
confines of the Middle or Western States, 
through the emerald breadth of which wind, 
in sinuous course, like threads of molten sil- 
ver, two principal streams with their numer- 
ous tributaries, which civilization permits 
still to bear the names the Indian gave 
them, as if to appease the still unexorcised 
spirit of his wrongs. The names of Conoco- 
cheague and Conodogwinit are landmarks in 
a history the origin of which, it is now 
claimed, antedates the landing of Penn, the 
apostle of civilization to the shores of the 
Delaware, the bi-centennial of whose arrival 
is now at hand. 

“ Peeping from these slopes of velvet green 
and silvered border are the homes of farm- 
ers and, like pictures, rise before the vision 
towns and villages whose spires and _belfries 
mark equi-distant points in a line of beauty 
stretching from where a silver gleam of 
waters marks the presence of the Susque- 
hanna to a point where the whole is lost in 
the dimness of that hazy distance in which 
the parallel lines of mountain seem to meet 
and blend their blueness.” 

Only six miles north of Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, we pass the invisible but famous boun*¥ 
dary line which so long separated the land of 
freedom from that of slavery. Property in 
man must have been very precarious in the 
southern section of this valley of the moun- 
tains, for it required no superhuman effort 
for the slave to spring across this Mason & 
Dixon’s line and breathe the air of liberty. 
The slave-hunters might follow him in his 
retreat, but the chances are in his favor, and 
the active and spirited would not be deterred 
by cruel laws of restitution. Consequently, 
we should expect this region to have a large 
negro population—and we find it has. 

Chambersburg, the seat of justice .of 
Franklin County and the largest town in the 
valley, numbers about 6,800 inhabitants. 
This town was originally called Conoco- 
cheague and Chambers’ Settlement, from 
Benjamin Chambers, its reputed founder in 
1764. Chambersburg was several times vis- 
ited by rebel raiders during the civil war, 
and was deliberately sacked and burned as 
an act of vengeance by McCausland in the 
midsummer of 1864. Accordingly, the nu- 
merous public buildings, of Chambersburg 
are nearly all new and present a handsome 
appearance. Upon the cupola of the court- 
house stands the sculptured semblance of 
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Benjamin Franklin, sponsor of the county, 
and the academic buildings for both sexes 
are handsome and fitting structures for the 
accommodation of the excellent schools to 
which they are devoted. 

Eleven miles further north we come to 
Shippensburg, which enjoys the honor of 
being the oldest town in the Cumberland 
Valley. During the French and Indian 
wars two forts were erected here—Fort Mor- 
ris in 1755 and Fort Franklin in 1756—and 
it was a place of great importance on the 
qld route that led to Pittsburg and the West. 
An imposing looking edifice here accommo- 
dates the State Normal School of the seventh 
district. 

The next important point is Carlisle, rich 
40 romantic tales of border life and of thrill- 
ing adventures with the Indians. It has also 
memories of the civil war. The burning of 
the extensive United States barracks at this 
place, by rebel forces, is well remembered by 
the people. Dickinson College, a respectable 
and venerable seat of learning, is here lo- 
cated ; but the noblest work now going on at 
Carlisle is the education of Indian youth 
under the superintendence of Captain R. H. 
Pratt, of the United States army. Two hun- 
dred children are’ now under instruction 
here, with very good results, on the very spot 
where warriors of their race once figured in 
scenes of blood and carnage. 

Thousands of benevolent hearts are breath- 


+4ng out aspirations for the prosperity of this 


a 


noble effort to seek and to save this scattered 
and broken race and to introduce them to 
the countless blessings of Christian civiliza- 
tion. Surely the blessing of Heaven must 
rest upon work like this. 

Leaving Carlisle we are soon in Harris- 
burg, where the midday sunbeams prevent 
all thoughts of investigation. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad receives our car in due time, 
and rapidly, in the glowing afternoon, we are 
borne over the familiar hills and dales of 
our State and into the home-like city of our 
love, which is to us better than all other 
cities, being our own. 

We claim it as the distinctive city of Qua- 
kerism, where the most daring theories of 
our fathers were worked out successfully, 
and where 
‘‘Gathered from many sects, the Quaker 

brought 

His old beliefs, adjusting to the thought 


That moved his soul, the creed his fathers 
taught. 

‘One faith alone, so broad that all mankind 
Within themselves its secret witness find, 
The soul’s communion with the Eternal 

mind. 

“The Spirit’s law, the Inward Rule and 

Guide, , 
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Scholar and peasant, lord and serf, allied, 
The polished Penn and Cromwell’s Iron~ 
side.”’ S. R. 

Seventh mo. 7th, 1881. 





THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 
Carl Schurz, in his paper in the North 


American Review for Seventh month, dis- 
cussing the “Present Aspects of the Indian 
Problem,” thus presents some of the results of 
the attempts to educate Indian youth at 
Hampton and Carlisle. 
of the difficulties in the way of education on 
their own reservations, and explains how 
much more efficient is the training which can 
be given by detatching the children entirely 
from parental and tribal influence, bringing 
them into immediate contact with the active 
methods of civilized life for a season, and 
demonstrating to them the superiority of the. 


He describes some 


ways of wisdom by actual experiment. | 


The results gained at these institutions are 
very striking. The native squalor of the In- 
dian boys and girls rapidly gives way to neat 
appearance. A new intelligence, lighting up 
their faces, transforms their expression. 
Many of them show an astonishing eagerness 
to learn, quickness of perception, pride of ac- 
complishment and love for their teachers. 
Visiting the Carlisle school, I saw Indian. 
boys, from 10 to 15 years old, who had 
arrived only five months before without the 
least knowledge of the English language, 
writing down long columns of figures at my 
dictation, and adding them up without the 
least mistake in calculation. Almost all 
submit cheerfully to the discipline imposed 
upon them. The boys show remarkable pro- 
ficiency in mechanical and agricultural oc- 
cupations, and the girls in all kinds of house- 
work. They soon begin to take a lively and 
intelligent interest in the things they see 
around them. Most of this success is un- 
doubtedly due to the intelligence, skill and 
energy of the principals of those schools, 
General ‘Armstrong and Captain Pratt, who, 
in an eminent degree, unite enthusiasm with 
practical ability. But it is evident that the 
efforts of the most devoted teachers would be 
of little avail did not the pupils possess a 
corresponding capacity of receiving instruc- 
tion. A third school of this kind was more 
recently established on the same plan at 
Forest Grove, in Oregon, for the education 
of children of the Indian tribes on the Pacific 
coast. - 

When the Indian pupils have received a 
sufficient course of schooling they are sent 
back to their tribes to make themselves prac- 
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tically useful there, and to serve, in their 
turn, as teachers and examples. We hear 
sometimes the opinion expressed that the 
young Indians so educated, when returned to 
their tribes, will, under the influence of their 
surroundings, speedily relapse into their old 
wild habits, and that thus the results of their 
training will, after all, be lost. Undoubted- 
jy, there was. good reason for such appre- 
hensions at the time when the Indians had no 
other conception of their future than an in- 
definite continuance of their old life as hunt- 
ers and warriors, when civilized pursuits were 
not in demand among them, and all influ- 
ences were adverse to every effort in that 
direction. Then an educated Indian neces- 
sarily found himself isolated among his peo- 
ple, and his accomplishments were looked 
- not only as useless, but as ridiculous. 

nder such circumstances, of course, he would 
be apt to relapse; but circumstances have 
changed since. It is generally known among 
the Indians that hunting will soon be at an 
end; that the old mode of life has become 
untenable and productive work necessary. 
Now, knowledge and skill are in immediate 
demand among them. As long as they ex- 
pected to live all their lives in tents of buf- 
falé skin, or of canvas furnished by the gov- 
ernment, the skill of the carpenter appeared 
to them useless, but now that they build houses 
for themselves and stables for their animals 
the carpenter supplies an actual want. As 
long as they had no use for wagons the wagon 
maker was superfluous among them. As 
long as they raised only a little squaw-corn, 
and to that end found it sufficient to scratch 
the soil with their rude hoes, no mending of 
plows was called for. But since they have 
engaged more largely in agriculture, and are 
earning much money by freighting, the man 
who can repair plows and wagons and har- 
ness has become in their eyes a distinguished 
being. As long as they expected to live for 
ever separated from the whites, the knowl- 
edge of the white man’s language, and of 
reading and writing, was regarded as an un- 
profitable, and sometimes even a suspicious 
acquirement; but since the whites art crowd- 
ing on all sides around their reservations, 
and the Indians cannot much longer avoid 
contact with them, and want to become like 
them, the knowledge of the white man’s lan- 
guage and of the “speaking paper” appears 
in an entirely new light. Even most of the 
old-fogy chiefs, who have clung most tena- 
ciously to their traditional customs, very 
earnestly desire their children to receive that 
education for which they feel themselves too 
old. In one word, knowledge and skill are 
now in practical requisition among them, and 
the man who possesses these accomplishments 


is no longer ridiculed, but looked up to and 
envied. The young Indian, returning from 
school, will, under such circumstances, not 
be isolated in his tribe, for he will be sur- 
rounded by some who, having received the 
same education, are like him, and by a larger 
number who desire to be like him. It is, 
therefore, no longer to be apprehended that 
he will relapse into savage life. He will be 
a natural helper, teacher and example to his 
people. 

Especial attention is given in the Indian 
schools to the education of Indian girls, and 
at Hampton a new building is being erected 
for that purpose. This is of peculiar impor- 
tance. The Indian woman has so far been 
only a beast of burden. The girl, when ar- 
rived at maturity, was disposed of like an 


article of trade. The Indian wife was treated” 4 


by her husband alternately with animal fond- 
ness and with the cruel brutality of the slave- 
driver. Nothing will be more apt to raise 
the Indians in the scale of civilization than to 
stimulate their attachment to permanent 
homes; and it is woman that must make the 
atmosphere and form the attraction of the 
home. She must be recognized, with affec- 
tion and respect,as the centre of domestic 
life. If we want the Indians to respect their 
women, we must lift up the Indian women to 
respect themselves. This is the purpose and 
work of eduéation. If we educate the girls 
of to-day we educate the mothers of to-mor- 


row, and in educating those mothers we pre-_. 


pare the ground for the education of genera- 
tions to come. Every effort made in that 


direction is, therefore, entitled to especial 


sympathy and encouragement. 

It is true that the number of Indian chil- 
dren educated at Hampton, Carlisle and For- 
est Grove is comparatively small, at present 
between four and five hundred. And it may 
be said that it will always remain small in 
proportion to the whole number of Indian 
children of school age. But I have no doubt 
even this comparatively small number, when 
returning to their tribes, will exercise a very 
perceptible influence in-opening new views of 
life, in encouraging the desire for improve- 
ment and in facilitating the work of the 
schools at the agencies. This influence will 
naturally be strengthened in the same meas- 
ure as the number of well-educated Indians 
grows larger; and I see no reason why the 
government should not establish many more 
schools like those at Hampton and Carlisle. 
It is only a question of money. We are told 
that it costs little less than a million dollars 
to kill an Indian in war. It costs about $150 
a year to educate one at Hampton or Carlisle. 
If the education of Indian children saves the 
covntry only one small Indian war in the 
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future, it will save money enough to sustain 
ten schools like Carlisle, with 300 pupils each, 
for ten years. To make a liberal appropria- 
tion for such a purpose would, therefore, not 
only be a philanthropic act, but also the 
truest and wisest economy. 


a nt 


HARVEST HYMN. 


Once more the liberal year laughs out 
O’er richer stores than gems of gold; 

Once nore with harvest song and shout 
Is nature’s bloodless triumph told. 


Our common mother rests and sings 

Like Ruth among her garnered sheaves ; 
Her lap is full of goodly things, 

Her brow is bright with autumn leaves. 


O favors old, yet ever new! ¢ 
O blessings with the sunshine sent! 
The bounty overruns our due, 
= The fulness shames our discontent. 


We shut our eyes, the flowers bloom on, 
We murmur, but the corn ears fill; 

We choose the shadow, but the sun 
That casts it shines behind us still. 


God gives us with our a soil 
The power to make it Eden fair; 

And richer fruit to crown our toil 
Than summer-wedded islands bear. 


Who murmurs at his lot to-day ? 

Who scorns his native fruit and bloom, 
Or sighs for dainties far away, 

Besides the bounteous board of home? 


Thank Heaven, instead, that freedom’s arm 


Can change a rocky soil to gold; 
That brave and generous lives can warm 
A clime with northern ices cold. 


And by these altars wreathed with flowers, 
' And fields of fruits, awake again 
Thanksgiving for the golden hours, 
The early and the latter rain. 
—J. G. Whittier. 





GARNERED. 
“The harvest of a quiet eye.”— Wordsworth. 
Oh, unlived lives that pass away 
In dark of night and light of day, 
Whose dreamless hearts no music find 
In southern breeze or northern wind; 
Who know each bird and flower by name, 
Yet find their language all the same,— 
Ye lose a sweet world ever nigh, 
“* The harvest of a quiet eye.”’ 


In spring’s first smile, in summer's glow, 
In autumn’s rain, in winter’s snow 

That shroud’s the dying year and gives 
A cradle to the one that been, 


A world of beauty, thought and sound 
For those that reap, in passing by, 
** The harvest of a quiet eye.” 


Ah, blessed friends that ne’er grow strange, 
And happy world that ne’er will change, 
You seem to weep if we are sad, 
And gaily laugh if we are glad; 
Your language is in every tone, 
You make a thousand dreams our own, 
If we can reap with smile or sigh 

“The harvest of a quiet eye.”’ 

—Rea, in Cassell’s Magazine. 
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A TEST OF FRIENDSHIP. 


It is one of the severest tests of friendship 
to tell a man of his faults. If you are angry 
with a man, it is not hard to go to him and 
stab him with words and looks, stinging him 
to madness, or disgracing him in the presence 
of his foes. But so to love a man that you 
cannot bear to see the stain of sin upon him, 
and to go to alone and speak painful truth 
in touching tender words, that is friendship, 
and a friendship as rare as it is precious. 
Few indeed have such friendships. Our 
friends are apt to pet us, and flatter us, and 
justify us in all we do, and tell us that we 
are right, when we are wrong, and they know 
it, and might correct us, but do not for fear 
they should hurt our feelings. They allow 
our enemies to rip the coverings from our 
faults and show us what we are. If friends 
would reprove us more enemies would wound 
us less. Do you wish to be my friend? Then 
tell me my faults to my face. Will you do 
so before you are angry? Will you still tell 
them to me though I am annoyed at your 
faithfulness? Wall you refuse to be an ene- 
my and not allow yourself to be counted as a 
stranger, but keep on in faithful dealing till 
you have won me to the right? Ifso J greet 
and welcome you, for “faithful are the 
wounds of a friend, but the kisses of an ene- 
my are deceitful.” 









































Joun BurRovuGHs’ experiment in intro- 
ducing the English skylarks into this country 
is not a success. He writes to Forest and 
Stream: 

“Seven reached me April 24th, in good 
condition. I kept them in confinement about 
a week, when two of them died from the ef- 
fects of myriads of small lice. The remain- 
ing five I liberated in a wide, low meadow, 
just back from West Park landing on the 
Hudson. Up till a few days since I have daily 
seen a pair of them in the meadow, and had 
hopes that they would breed there, though I 
could not determine the sex of the birds. I 
have heard no song from them, but only their 
call note. On one occasion I saw one so- 


‘| called meadow lark drive one of them from 


the grass. I do not’regard the experiment of 
introducing the larks a success, and all simi- 
lar experiments will doubtless fail. The birds 
become dispersed and lost in our vast territo-- 
ry. A likely way to succeed, I think, would 
be to liberate the birds on some island off our 
coast, where the climate would be more like 
that of Britain—say on Nantucket or Mar- 
tha’s Vineyard. The birds would not be so 
apt to lose each other, and would probably 

plant a colony, from which in time they 
would spread to the mainland.” 
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ARTHUR PENRHYN STANLEY, Dean of 
Westminster, is dead. 

THE Paris Lanterne says that the Nihilists 
have given the Czar one more warning. 

A COMET is now visible in Australia. It is 
believed to be identical with that of 1861. 


THE Standard’s Berlin despatch states. that 
an Astronomical Congress will be held at 
Strasburg in September. The leading astron- 
omers of Europe and America are expected 
to be in attendance. 


ENCOURAGING reports as to the progress of 
public education are constantly coming from 
Georgia. Interest in education is rapidly in- 
creasing from year to year, and the subject is 
coming to the front as the first social interest 
of the State. 


Own the morning of the 13th inst. symp- 
toms manifested themselves in the President’s 
condition which caused his attending physi- 
cians much anxiety. He had a severe chill, 
followed by increased fever and the discharge 
from the wound was much diminished. Later 
in the day the obstacle to the discharge from 
the wound gave way. His condition, how- 
ever, still continues critical. 


A NEw and stringent liquor law went into 
effect in Rhode Island, Seventh month Ist. 
One of its provisions is that no license shall 
be granted for any place within 400 feet of a 
public school. It is probable that this clause 
will compel the removal of a number of ho- 
tels. Another provision of the law is that 
the objections of a majority of the land-own- 
ers within 100 feet of a place for which a 
license is asked shall be sufficient to prevent 
the granting of a license. 


HENRY M. PARKHURST, the Brooklyn as- 
tronomer, expresses the opinion that the new- 
ly discovered comet is between 100 and 250 
million miles from the earth, which it is ap- 

roaching almost in a straight line, and that 
ts perihelion passage will occur some time in 
August. It is, he declares positively, not the 
comet of 1812, and its perihelion distance will 
be less than that of the comet now disappear- 
ing in space, so that it will have an opportu- 
nity for displaying itself at least as brilliantly 
as its predecessor. 


THE army worm is making great ravages 
in the West. A special despatch from Chica- 
go to the New York Times states that the oat 
crops in Grundy and Will Counties, Illinois, 
have been half destroyed by the army worm, 
which has, however, mysteriously disappeared. 
And one from Des Moines, Iowa, says: A 
pest resembling the army worm is making 
ravages in this vicinity. Several farmers in 
Elkhart township have been visited by it. 
One farmer lost fourteen acres of oats and ten 
acres of timothy. Reports from Marshall 
County are to the effect that a small black or 
light brown worm is eating everything green 
before it. 

UNPARALLELED IMMIGRATION INTO THE 
UNITED STATES.—The Chief of the Bureau 
of Statistics, at Washington, reports that the 
total number of immigrants that arrived du- 
ring the year ended June 30, 1881, at the cus- 
toms districts of Baltimore, Boston, Detroit, 





Huron, Key West, Minnesota, New Bedford, 
New Orleans, New York, Passamaquoddy, 
Philadelphia and San Francisco was 660,239 
as against 451,902 during the preceding fiscal 
year. The total number of immigrants that 
arrived in the United States during the year 
ended June 30, 1880, was 457,257. It is esti- 
mated that the total immigration into the 
United States during the year ended June 30, 
1881, amounted to about 668,000 persons, indi- 
cating a larger immigration than during any 
preceding year in the history of the country. 


PROFESSOR ROBERT E. THOMPSON is to be 
Dean of the Faculty of the new Wharton 
School of Finance and Economy at Philadel- 
phia. He will also act as professor of Social 
Science. The University of Pennsylvania, 
with which the school is connected, will give 
an appropriate degree on the completion of 
the three years’ course of study in the school 
and on the presentation of a satisfactory the- 
sis. The fees for instruction in this school arer 
$150 a year, and the graduation fee is $20. 
Those who wish to pursue any special study 
in any department of the schoo] can make ar- 
rangements todo so. The text-books in social 
science used in the first or sub-junior year are 
E. Peshine Smith’s ‘ Political Economy,”’ 
Thompson’s “ National Economy ’”’ and John- 
ston’s ‘‘ History of American Politics.’’ In- 
struction is to be given by recitations and 
lectures and ame original research, under 
the direction of the professors. 






















NOTICES. 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING 


Will be held on Third-day, Eighth month 9th, 
at 10 o’clock A.M., in the Valley Meeting- 


to convey Friends on that day to Maple Sta- 
tion (Ellwood Thomas’ lane), three-quarters 
‘of a mile from the meeting-house. 

Trains leave the Reading Railroad depot, 
Thirteenth and Callowhill streets, at 7.40 
o’clock A.M., on Third-day. 

Members of the Select Meeting will take the 
1 o’clock P.M. train on Second-day, from the 
same depot, for Port Kennedy, where Friends 
will meet them. 

The return train will leave for the city at 
4.45 o’clock P.M., on Third-day afternoon. 
Tickets good both going and returning on 
Second- and Third-days will be issued at 65 
cents the trip. 

Ask for Quarterly Meeting tickets. 

WILLIAM EYRE, 
T. E. CHAPMAN, Committee. 
ELLWoopD THOMAS, 





A religious meeting will be held at the 


to-morrow, at 3 P.M., to which Friends espe- 
cially are invited. 





A meeting of the committee of Abington 
Quarterly Meeting, appointed at a conference 
held by the Educational Committee with the 
members of the Quarterly Meeting to consider 
the subject of the establishment of a boarding- 
school within its limits, will be held at Abing- 
ton Meeting-house on First-day, the 31st inst., 
at 3 o’clock P.M. 


house. Special arrangements have been made®w 


Home for Aged and Infirm Colored Persons, — 
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